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About Our Cover 
Against a crisp blue sky, the stark silhouette of a mesquite 
tree seems to beckon the return of the sun’s warmth to 
the snow-covered banks of Palo Duro Creek trickling through 
the heart of Palo Duro Canyon. But this chilling January 
scene only foreshadows the cold temperatures and drifts 
of snow that landscape a Texas winter. 

Photograph by Jack Lewis 
Back Cover 
Kerr County’s Verde Creek spills frothily around gnarled 
cypress trunks lining its bed at one of many crossings 
along Ranch Road 480 between Center Point and Camp 
Verde. Photograph by Bob Parvin 


Inside Front Cover 
Bombers like this 30-year-old B-17 ‘‘Flying Fortress’ and 
other warplanes from World War II are uncommon sights 
nowadays. But I. N. ‘Junior’ Burchinal revives the planes 
and wartime nostalgia at his Flying Tiger Air Museum at 
Paris, story beginning on page 8. 

Photograph by Bob Parvin 


Previewed at Short Course 


NEW ROLE FOR THD 


THE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 
should, and will, take a broader 
look at transportation problems in 
Texas, Reagan Houston told dele- 
gates to the 47th annual Highway 
Short Course at Texas A&M on De- 
cember 4. 

Giving the keynote address at 
the general session, the commis- 
sioner brought what he described 
as “a somewhat fresh view of the 
issues facing us today.” Houston 
reviewed major problems and chal- 
lenges the Department has had to 
face since its beginning, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the fuel and as- 
phalt shortages that have occurred 
in the last few months. 

“T am sure that all of us are 
tiring of the remarks we get 
constantly in a half-joking, half- 
serious vain from those we meet 
daily to the effect that ‘the way 
things are going we won’t need any 
highways.’ Texans are not the kind 
of people who lie down and give 
Ups. 

Houston said there is no reason 
to believe that we will accept a 
negative or no-growth economy. He 
said we will continue to produce 
and that there will be a need for 
good roads over which to move 
those goods. 

Referring to his fresh viewpoint, 
Houston said that “many are look- 
ing more and more to the Highway 
Department for leadership beyond 
the statutory scope of the Depart- 
Ro SR NG ment’s mission. 

HOUSTON ... newrole for THD “We have a body of expertise 
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that can provide leadership beyond 
the building, maintenance and op- 
eration of highways,” the commis- 
sioner pointed out. “We have De- 
partment professionals in sociology, 
economics, law, history, archae- 
ology and other fields.” 

The Department should take a 
broader view of the challenge, said 
Houston. 

“A good example of that broad- 
er view is the recent renaming of 
AASHO. It is now AASHTO—the 
American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Of- 
ficials, To me that means we rea- 
lize that the highway official has 
special knowledge of the total 
transportation problem—and that 
he can and should share in the 
leadership and planning for all 
transportation.” 

He said there was a new atmos- 
phere at the AASHTO meeting— 
the beginning of an era in which 
the states will resume the leader- 
ship role in transportation, a role 
long dominated by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“This is an opportunity to take 
leadership roles in providing for 
all transportation needs,” said 
Houston. “You must accept this 
challenge and get on with the task. 
It will not be easy. 

“Shortages will test your skill 


and knowledge. You may have to 


turn to old materials or techniques, 
just as the electric generators con- 
verted from coal to gas and now 
must convert back to coal. 

“You may have to settle for 
short-term solutions instead of the 
more desirable and more perma- 
nent solutions. You may have to 
modify specifications. 

“During the past 15 years the 
Highway Department has_ been 
caught up in building the Interstate 
and in day-to-day operations. Few 
have really been challenged to try 
to see and study what comes next. 

“The men and women of the 
Highway Department must recog- 
nize their leadership role in provid- 
ing mobility for the people of 
Texas. We should be in the fore- 
front of those trying to determine 
what the future holds and how best 


CHARLES E. SIMONS ... 


to prepare for it. 

“After all, the best way to ac- 
commodate changes is to help plan 
them. I am confident that you are 
up to that challenge.” 

As an added part of that chal- 
lenge, Commissioner Charles Sim- 
ons briefly outlined a program for 
public involvement under the De- 
partment’s Action Plan, which is 
required by law. A public affairs 
program was begun recently to 
help inform the public about De- 
partmental affairs and to involve 
more people in the highway plan- 
ning process, said Simons. He said 
that it was necessary for everyone 
to cooperate with the new program 
to make it work, from the district 
engineers on down. Simons said he 
considers the public affairs pro- 
gram an engineering matter be- 
cause it is vital in getting a high- 
way built. 


public affairs program is vital. 


“The public affairs program al- 
ready is working, a lot faster than 
I thought possible. It is working 
because most district engineers 
have recognized how important it 
can be to them and because they 
have picked good men to work on 
the program,” Simons told the 
crowd. 

The Action Plan and public in- 
volvement program are designed to 
tell people what the Highway De- 
partment is doing and to help them 
understand the facts. If we do our 
job of getting the facts to the 
people, said Simons, the facts will 
speak for themselves. 

“T am tired of hearing only the 
self-designated ecologists and en- 
vironmentalists tell their side of 
the story to the exclusion of all 
others. I am tired of hearing only 
the fund-grabbing mass transit en- 
thusiasts’ side of the story. It is 
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time we started telling our side 
loud and clear. 

“If these shortsighted people 
want to throw their poppycock 
propaganda at us, we owe it to our- 
selves and the people of Texas to 
get the facts straight and in the 
proper perspective.” 

Simons said the public affairs 
program will help to fulfill “our re- 
sponsibilities to the people of Tex- 


as.It needs to be taken seriously by 
each and every member of the Tex- 
as Highway Department, by the 
newest employee, by the district 
engineers, by the state highway en- 
gineer and the Commission.” 

Simons pledged the support of 
the entire Commission in fulfilling 
the goals of the public affairs of- 
ficers. 

Commissioner Dewitt Greer 


pointed out the problems which 
face maintenance operations. “But— 
we kept the highways open in 
World War II and we can do it 
again, snesald. ? 

Assistant State Highway Engi- 
neer Marc Yancey told delegates 
that they were there to talk about 
transportation—from pipelines to 
water movement. Sessions were 
held until noon on December 6. 


Award Winners: Brown and Stork 


HIGHLIGHT of the Highway 
Short Course each year is the pre- 
sentation of the coveted Dewitt C. 
Greer and Gibb Gilchrist awards 
for “outstanding service in high- 
way engineering.” This year the 
Greer award went to Oliver F. 
Stork, urban planning engineer in 
the Houston Urban office, and the 
Gilchrist award to Robert A. 
Brown, assistant district engineer 
in Fort Worth. 


The awards, which include a 
check for $1,000 and a bronze 
plaque, are provided by an endow- 
ment made possible by the late 
John S. Redditt of Lufkin, a former 
member of the Highway Commis- 
sion. Winners are chosen from 
among the more than 1,000 engi- 
neers in the Department. Last 
year’s recipients were Ben Averyt, 
assistant right of way engineer, 
and Robert L. Reed, engineer of 


check has been signed,’’ says State Highway Engineer Luther DeBerry (right) as 
nds a $1,000 check to Bob Brown as part of the Gibb Gilchrist award. 


bridge design, both of Austin. 

Bob Brown was cited for his 
work as district design engineer in 
introducing aerial photography and 
computer technique into all phases 
of design in the Fort Worth dis- 
trict. In addition, he also conducts 
public hearings and has worked ef- 
fectively with governmental enti- 
ties, planning agencies and indi- 
vidual citizens. 

His citation reads: “His sincere 
and conscientious presentation of 
alternatives and _ firm, positive 
recommendations have enhanced 
the public’s confidence in the Texas 
Highway Department.” 

Brown said, “It’s a humbling ex- 
perience. After 25 years, you know 
what hundreds of others sitting in 
that auditorium have done. The 
awards are named for two great 
men and giving the awards each 
year helps to stimulate our people 
to strive for the standards set by 
Mr. Greer and Mr. Gilchrist. This 
was really a team effort because 
the work is too complex, too in- 
volved. No one man could do it all.” 

He said thé money will be used 
for his daughter’s college educa- 
tion. 

Oliver Stork was cited for his 
work in transportation ‘planning in 
the most populous area of the 
state. He organized the urban plan- 
ning office in Houston in 1964 and 
has headed it since that time. The 
office provides area-wide transpor- 
tation planning and coordination ~ 
for an eight-county area. He also 
has directed two special studies, 
the Houston-Harris County Trans- 


portation Study and the Galveston 
County Transportation Study. 

His citation reads: “He has 
maintained a high esprit de corps 
among study personnel and has 
fostered excellent relations with 
the public.” 

“I couldn’t . believe it,” said 
Stork. “I’m truly honored. I told 
Mr. Greer that I would try to live 
up to the name on the plaque. It 
makes you proud to be a part of 
the Highway Department and I 
just wish everybody could get one. 
None of this would have been pos- 
sible without the cooperation of all 
the local governmental agencies in 
our transportation planning areas.” 

What about the cash award? 
“Well, my wife’s going to take care 


“Congratulations, Oliver,” says DeBerry before handing Oliver Stork his check and Of that. It oughta be a good Christ- 


_ plaque for the Dewitt Greer award for 1973. 


mas this year.” & 


A Gall to Conserve Energy 


ON NOVEMBER 26 the Highway Department ad- 
ministration moved to cope with the energy short- 
age, or “crisis” as some are calling it. Guidelines 
were drawn for the Department and submitted to 
Governor Dolph Briscoe as part of the governor’s 
energy conservation program. 

Two days later the December highway construc- 
tion letting was deferred until the fuel picture 
could be brought into focus. Bids were to have 
been opened December 5 and 6. State Highway 
Engineer Luther DeBerry stressed that the let- 
ting had been deferred, not cancelled. Contractors, 
he said, were unable to give firm commitments 
on material prices or the availability of fuel. 

Within the Department, the message was clear: 
Conserve where possible and search for more ef- 
ficient ways to get the job done. 

Consideration was to be given to a four-day 
work week, 10-hour workdays for those mainte- 
nance personnel who might have jobs that take 
them miles from home base during the day, thus 
eliminating long round trips in a single day. 

Standard size Departmental automobiles will be 
replaced with compact models for intercity travel, 
and pool transportation is the order of the day. 
Equipment engines will be turned off when not in 
actual operation and mowing along the rights 
of way will be reduced to a minimum. 

Overnight and weekend use of Department ve- 
hicles has been restricted to those who actually 


are on call in an emergency. Safety lighting along 
roads and at interchanges will not be affected. 

The district and division offices have submitted 
reports of how they are conserving energy, said 
Marquis Goode, assistant state highway engineer. 
Although it is still too early to tabulate the results 
of the new conservation practices, a few facts and 
figures have been listed. Car pools are high on the 
list of savers, along with turning off lights not 
absolutely essential (Materials and Tests Division 
reported 51.9 percent of its lights were in use), 
trips have been reduced where business can be 
handled by phone or mail, meetings have been 
centralized and in some cases the maintenance 
foremen and resident engineers meetings were 
combined and personnel could ride together. 

District 13 reported a reduction of gasoline con- 
sumption during the first week of December, as 
compared to the first week of November, of 35 
percent! All areas reported full cooperation of em- 
ployees and many of them were submitting their 
own ideas for conserving energy. 

“We have had difficulties in getting materials 
because of shortages or reductions of shipments,” 
said Goode. ““This is true for contractors and for 
us. 

“We must utilize our energy to the best of our 
ability so we can continue to upgrade and main- 
tain the roads to adequate safety standards.” 
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Grand Finale for Pritchard, McGee 


AUTUMN SUNLIGHT and after- 
noon shadows danced around E. 
M. Pritchard and his wife, Mary, 
as they wished a large crowd 
goodbye from the back steps of 
the Brownwood district office on 
the district engineer’s final day of 
work November 30. 

After 37 years with the Depart- 
ment, Pritchard said he was ready 
to retire. “Things are so much 
more complicated now and after 
working as long as I have you are 
just ready for a rest. But even re- 
tirement can’t sever you from 
your life’s work when it has al- 
ways been with one employer,” he 
said. Pritchard noted that his ca- 
reer is unusual in that it has taken 
place completely in the Brown- 
wood district, which ensures a 
continuing close ‘bond to the 
friends he has made in the De- 
partment. He plans to stay in 
Brownwood. 

“We have had a lot of problems 
in the closing years of my work, 
primarily with environmentalists 
who delay highway progress. We 
have to notify some 50 agencies of 
every proposed project and we 
can’t help but feel our engineers 
could be used better doing some- 
thing besides paperwork.”’ But the 
environmental red tape is not 
nearly as disheartening to Prit- 
chard as the current energy crisis 
and the threat of diverting tax 
revenues to mass transit. 

“We never can catch up. We 
have pavement and bridges that 
are too narrow and many of our 
roads are underdesigned for the 
type and speed of the traffic they 
service. 

“When I started in 1936, get- 
ting roads paved was our main 
goal,” Pritchard reminisced, ‘‘but 
now we have a whole new set of 
problems and any cut in revenue 
vill keep us dangerously far be- 
hind. It’s discouraging to be with- 

t+ money, And the energy crisis 

e the shakiest thing in high- 


way history. Of course, we can’t 
tell for certain but it just doesn’t 
look good. 

“But all those headaches are 
what I get to dump in Lawrence 
Schulz’s lap (Schulz is the new 
district engineer),” Pritchard 
said, brightening. “And despite 
the problems, the time I have 
spent here has been the basis of 
a real good life and I’ve enjoyed 
it from the beginning.” 

The beginning for Pritchard 
was in June of 1936 when he 
joined the Department two days 
after graduating from Texas 
A&M with a degree in civil engi- 
neering. He quips that his college 
education, was inspired more by 
his distaste for hoeing Johnson 
grass and picking cotton than by 
a love for learning. He started as 
an office assistant in the district 
design office and moved to five of 
the district’s nine counties 
through the years. He interrupted 
his career during World War II 
to serve in the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. 


After the war, Pritchard re- 


NO REGRETS and a lot of memories ac- 
companied Virgil McGee as he stepped 
down from the district engineer’s spot in 
Childress on November 30. 


turned to the Department and 
progressed from resident engineer 
to assistant district engineer in | 
1952 to district engineer in 1960, | 
During his career, he has watched 
the district’s highway 
bloom from a scant network of — 
unpaved roads to 2,491 miles of — 
paved roads. 

Pritchard’s business associates 
and friends saw to it his career 
closed with a bang, A hotel sign 
wished him farewell and good luck 
for all travelers to see and the 
chamber of commerce held a 
luncheon in his honor the day pre- 
ceding his retirement. Nearly 200 
people attended the affair and 
Brownwood’s mayor, C. L. “Bud” 
Ross Jr., presented Pritchard an 
appreciation plaque from the peo- 
ple of the city. The Associated 
General Contractors also honored 
Pritchard with a plaque. 

But the brightest spotlight fo- 
cused on Pritchard on the lawn of 
the Brownwood office. Gordon 
Smith, assistant district engineer, 
voiced the sentiment of the crowd 
to the retiree: ‘Boss, we’ve got 
you here to tell you goodbye but 
we don’t intend to lose you. We 
wanted to say our official fare- 
well outside in this beautiful fall 
setting where God’s handiwork is 
so apparent. We see your handi- 
work out here too in the beautiful 
building and shops you _ have 
helped provide the district. For 37 
years you have taken the things 
of nature and made them into the 
best for man and that is engineer- 
ing in its simplest and most beau- 
tiful form. 

“Today you are writing the last 
chapter of your career story. You 
have worn all the hats in the dis- 
trict during an enviable career, 
and we employees are grateful we 
were invited to write a few lines 
in it,” Smith said. Pritchard’s co- 
workers then gave him a generous 
round of gifts, including a set of 
luggage for his wife, a Yashica 


system 


READY TO RETIRE but happy to have worked with the Highway Department, E. M. 
Pritchard looks over the lawn full of guests who gathered to tell him and his wife, 
Mary, goodbye and best wishes. 


camera, a Remington 248 rifle, a 
scope sight, a tackle box, rod and 
reel, a knife for cleaning game 
and a calculator. 

Pritchard accepted the gifts 
with his wife and two of his eight 
sisters, Lola Blanton and Juanita 
Smith. His son and daughter-in- 
law, Allan and Earline, were also 
on hand for the festivities. Allan 
is a resident engineer at Hunts- 
ville. The Pritchard’s daughter, 
Marilyn Wells, is with her hus- 
band in Anchorage, Alaska. A 
visit to Alaska is at the top of 
Pritchard’s “things-to-do-during- 
retirement” list. His other proj- 
ects are hunting and fishing, 

Somewhat taken aback by all 
the gifts and tribute given him, 
Pritchard responded simply and 
quietly: “My wife and I thank 
you. In the last 37 years I have 
enjoyed my career immensely be- 
cause of all you good people. 
Thank you for the many, many 
good years. God bless you.” 

McGee’s Farewell 

On the same afternoon Prit- 
chard was celebrating in Brown- 
wood, the Highway Department 
bade adieu to another district engi- 
neer, Virgil McGee in Childress. 
Old friends dropped by the head- 
quarters during an open house 
that lasted most of the day, with 
a break at noon for a luncheon 
with McGee and the supervisory 
employees. McGee’s wife, Ethel, 


was with the 
friends. 

The employees presented McGee 
a grandfather’s clock over his pro- 
tests that ‘‘this open house was for 
me to see old friends, you folks 
don’t owe me anything at all.” 
He thanked the group for their 
friendship and eagerness to work 
and reminded them that he would 
still be checking up on them for 
quite some time, 

Another big event in McGee’s 
retirement schedule was the ap- 
preciation dinner hosted by the 
Childress Chamber of Commerce 
on November 29. More than 200 
people gathered to tell McGee 
goodbye including his old bosses, 
G. K. Reading and Charles W. 
etchilioesmith, | Chat dinner was 
a really joyous occasion for me,”’ 
McGee said, “and I don’t think 
I’ve ever had more fun in all my 
life. I saw so many old friends 
and it was just an altogether fun 
time.” 

He was presented a plaque by 
the Childress Chamber of Com- 
merce for his contribution to the 
area and another plaque by the 
Associated General Contractors. 
Contractors in the Childress area 
gave him a gift certificate for the 
trip of his choice. 

After all the parties were over 
and McGee had enjoyed his first 
few days of retirement, he, evalu- 
ated his career. “I guess I was just 


retiree to greet 


like any other engineer, I had 
good days and bad days.” 

He is proud of the 30 miles of 
Interstate 40 constructed during 
his term and the fact that almost 
a third of US 82 has become four 
lane divided highway under his 
direction. US 287 has progressed 
rapidly during McGee’s years and 
is either under construction or 
completed except for one four- 
mile stretch. 

“Lewis White (the new district 
engineer) will have entirely dif- 
ferent problems and challenges,” 
McGee forecast. “He will be short 
of fuel, prices will skyrocket and 
highways just won’t be built as 
much. I regret most the curtail- 
ment of employees that may result 
from this. I hate to see a cut in 
forces.” 

After some thought he added, 
“T’m really glad to be out. No one 
enjoyed work more than I did but 
the problems now are bordering 
on ridiculous and I’m glad I don’t 
have to face them. But I did enjoy 
my time, bad days and good days 
alike.” 

McGee came to the Department 
out of Texas A&M with a civil 
engineering degree in 1935, He 
climbed through the ranks of rod- 
man, instrumentman, inspector 
and office engineer and in 1941 be- 
came a resident engineer in Hemp- 
hill County. After a stint in the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers he 
returned to the Department and 
in 1956 was appointed assistant 
district engineer in Amarillo. He 
became District 25’s top engineer 
in 1964. 

He has presided over the Chil- 
dress rotary club and is director 
of the local chamber of commerce. 
He is also a deacon and an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church. But, 
besides his usual extracurricular 
activities, McGee says he has no 
intention of cluttering up his re- 
tirement years with plans and 
projects. “The main thing I’m go- 
ing to do is spend more time with 
my wife. For 37 years I haven't 
Haaetime. to. and now: is my 
chance,” McGee beamed, “and I’d 
be crazy not to take it.” & 


The Preacher-Pilot of Paris 


Story and Photographs by Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 


ETE FINCH used to be just an 
P.-:ii03:5 sort of guy, areal 

mannerly southern gentle- 
man type: courteous, orderly and 
always quiet with his feelings. The 
kind of fellow that never gets out 
of line, or doesn’t let anybody find 
out if he does. He lived a snug, 
low-key life with few self-centered 
pleasures and surrounded by a lot 
of routineness. That’s just the 
way he liked it. 

Every morning from the ar- 
bored doorstep of his nice subur- 
ban home Pete would give his wife 
a dutiful peck on the cheek and 
drive off downtown to manage his 
little accounting firm through an- 
other day. He’d always be home 
punctually, usually unrattled from 
steering through the five o’clock 
traffic crunch. By five minutes to 
six he would have neatly summa- 
rized the few events of his day for 
the wife and settled back in his 
cushiony recliner, contentedly sip- 
ping his night scotch and water as 
Walter Cronkite outlined what 
shaky events had taken place in 
the world that day. The Water- 
gate, the Mid-East and the econo- 
my were crises that really didn’t 
hit home to Pete. His affairs were 


well under control. Then, after 
picking through his low-calorie 


dinner, Pete would turn his atten- 
tion to his kids whose quiet dispo- 
sitions were gratifyingly similar 

Mild-weathered Saturdays usu- 
Pete and his buddies 
to the golf course where 18 
ind a few locker room jokes 


lured 
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Nole 


filled the day. Occasional weekend 
evenings took him out to dinner 
with the family and sometimes to 
a respectable movie, if the lines 
weren’t too long. And whenever a 
birthday, anniversary or special 
holiday rolled around Pete, the 
family man, would always preside 
with pride. He never neglected his 
duties at such events. Until last 
Thanksgiving. 

It had taken no small amount of 
diplomacy in a long distance phone 


JUNIOR BURCHINAL, owner of the Flying Tiger Air Museum at Paris, a collection of 


call the night before Thanksgiv- 
ing to convince his wife that a big 
unfinished contract was going to 
keep him away from home awhile. 
Making his excuses with the same 
mixture of concealed shame and 
delight of a small boy passing a 
white lie off on his parents, Pete 
assured his fretting spouse that 
she was indeed capable of carving 
the turkey and tending the kids 
until he got home after the holi- 
day. 


some 25 flyable bomber and fighter aircraft from World War Il, relaxes in his office 
amid a gallery of wartime aviation memorabilia. 
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He just couldn’t tell her the 
truth about what he was really 
doing up in Paris, Texas. She 
would never believe it. What’s 
more she’d probably fly into a nerv- 
ous frenzy if she ever found out. 
He understood what was driving 
him to finish this very personal 
goal, but she never could. Besides 
it was far too late to turn back 
now. 

He thought back of his success 
in past months at passing off 
other phony excuses to be away 
from town on these “business 
trips.” Each time he’d gone to 
Paris to wrap up another phase of 
meeting the requirements of his 
secret destiny. Now the supreme 
challenge was at hand, and even 
if it was to be met on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day Pete was up to seeing it 
through then and there. It was an 
obsession now. It was like break- 
ing into manhood at age 42. 

The big day arrived and Pete 
could hardly contain his inner ex- 
citement. Almost all night long 


THE SCOURGE OF THE LUFTWAFFE, the 
sleek and fast P-51D ‘‘Mustang’’ fighter, 
whistles past after takeoff at Burchinal’s 
air center. 


he’d tossed and turned sleeplessly 
as his mind reeled back with the 
countless details and procedures 
he would be expected to mold into 
smooth action. Responding in 
haste which was quite out of his 
character, Pete even forgot to 
brush his teeth that morning and 
caught himself speeding through 
a red light on his way to reach 
the airport on time. 

Now his knees quivered a bit as 
they vaulted him through the 
hangar at the Flying Tiger Air 
Museum to meet his master, I. N. 
“Junior” Burchinal, curator. 

“You are alert and ready to go, 
Mister Finch?” Burchinal in- 
quired, sharply eyeing Pete for any 
sign of last minute doubt or panic 
at what he had consigned himself 
to accomplish. . 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir. I think I can 


handle it...pretty nice day for 
flying, huh,’ Pete answered in a 
blurt. 

“Well, okay. Let’s get on with 
it. And jus’ remember, it’s only 
gonna be you and the Good Lord 
alone together up there. And if 
you forget what I warned you 
against clownin’ around in that 
plane, you’re gonna have the devil 
to pay when you bring it back 
down,” Burchinal stated, face to 
face with his blinking student. 

Pete gulped, tugged the leather 
lined aviator’s cap down over his 
ears and followed Burchinal out 
on the flight line, passing under 
the shadow of a pair of World 
War II bomber aircraft situated 
like giant guardians just outside 
the hangar. A squadron of other 
war painted bombers and some 
smaller fighter planes stood their 
ground in the distance. 

Finch locked his eyes on the ob- 
ject of his mission looming ahead 
on the taxiway: “Louis IV,” Bur- 
chinal’s beautifully kept P-51D 
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INVERTED GULL WINGS give the Navy 


“Mustang” fighter plane. He felt 
like a soldier walking into battle, 
nerves tight and heart pounding 
with pride and daring. 

“Can’t really believe I’m actual- 
ly going to take the P...P-51 up 
all by myself, Junior. I’m thrilled 
to death,” Finch spoke out in a 
tone which belied a boyish jubila- 
tion. 

“Well, jus’ don’t get killed to 
death when you go up,” Burchinal 
retorted sternly. ‘‘P-fifty-one’s are 
a lot harder to locate nowadays 
than guys like you who want’a try 
and learn to fly ’em.” 

Seconds passed like a lifetime as 
Finch strapped himself in the pi- 
lot’s seat and watched Burchinal 
and his ground crew walk off to 
take up safe positions on the side- 
lines. The four-bladed propeller 
was cranked and spinning in a 
blur. Noise and vibration from the 
idling 1,450 horsepower engine 
was like steady thunder buffeting 
at Pete’s eardrums, a sound of joy. 

He went through a quick check 
to verify his instruments and con- 

and reached up to pull the 
lass canopy shut. Now he was 
ff and for the first time all 
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“Corsair’’ a distinctive appearance. 


alone at the helm of the mighty 
warplane. 

“‘Wowee-ee, here I go into the 
wild blue . . .” Finch cheered to 
himself. 

He babied the throttle back and 
taxied the Mustang around to face 
the strip. In another moment it 
was as if he had released a trigger 
restraining the plane. Suddenly he 
was zooming down the runway 
like a man trailing a cannon pall. 
Everything beyond the _ instru- 
ment panel flashed by in a dizzy- 
ing blur. And then the plane broke 
with the ground like a recoiling 
spring and raced toward the 
clouds with Pete smiling ear to ear 
under the G-force and in steady 
control. 

Down on the ground Burchinal 
shaded his eyes and followed the 
plane’s soar. 

“At’a boy, Pete. Yer’a fighter 
pilot now. Take ’er up and have a 
ball,’ he muttered to himself with 
vicarious pleasure. 

For 35 minutes Pete churned 
and turned his warbird above the 
clouds. The Mustang handled like 
nothing he had ever piloted, on or 
off the ground. It felt like a great, 


aluminum Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull! All the while there was — 
that getaway sense of power and — 
thrust. 

Howling along at 230 miles per 
hour in a plane that could propel 
itself more than twice as fast 
tempted Pete to turn on the maxi- 
mum. But he had been cautioned 
against such antics. 

“The Mustang is no high-pow- 
ered plaything,” Burchinal had 
scolded. “It is a weapon, pure and 
simple. And it'll get away from 
you so fast you’ll never know what 
happened. There’s just enough 
maneuverability and power in that 
aircraft to enforce a budding pilot 
with the right amount of false 
confidence to mess around and get 
killed.” 

After a few cheek-sagging 
turns and dives, Pete steered a 
wide homeward approach. He 
eased back the power but the plane 
seemed to carry its own weight, 
unwilling to come down. As he en- 
tered a circle pattern over the air- 
port his index finger unconscious- 
ly began to wobble the innocuous 
machine gun trigger at the end of 
the control stick. For an instant 
he eyed the airport as if it were 
an enemy field which he was about 
to pepper with his .50’s. There was 
a fleeting killer impulse to dive 
down and press the button merci- 
lessly. 

A thousand feet below sat the 
line of vintage warplanes in which 
he had received flight ratings dur- 
ing previous clandestine trips to 
Burchinal’s airfield. There was the 
flashy blue and yellow PT-17 
Stearman, the stubby AT-6 ‘“Tex- 
an” trainers, B-25 bombers and 
the granddaddy of all the yester- 
year warbirds, Burchinal’s B-17 
“Flying Fortress,’ hamed “Balls 
of Fire,” one of the last to be seen 
anywhere. 

As effortless as a bird, the Mus- 
tang began to descend and align 
with the asphalt lane fronting the 
tiny airport. The landing was flaw- 
less. Finch: rolled back the canopy — 
and emerged beaming and _ blush- 
ing at his feat. His instructor 
walked over to the plane with an 


unusually wide grin. 


“Well, tiger, you made the 
grade . . . welcome to the club,” 
Burchinal said, slapping Pete 


heavily on the back and extending 
an open hand which carried a 
gleaming little silver tie pin model 
of the P-51. 

“Here, you can wear this with 
pride cause not many pilots rate 
one like it. Now come on over and 
we'll fill out the qualification pa- 
pers so you can pack up and go 
home,” he said. 

-Pete’s episode is one of many 
similar tales which have been en- 
tered into the flight logs at Junior 
Burchinal’s one-of-a-kind air mu- 
seum. Men who had either once 
done service as World War II 
fighter and bomber pilots or 
others, like Finch, who have sus- 
tained life-long passions to fly vin- 
tage war planes come there from 
around the world to get their qua- 
lification ratings in the plane of 
their choosing. In a grown-up 
fashion Burchinal transforms men 
to boys again through the rigors 
of a boot camp style pilot training 
program that makes long-time 
dreams of piloting old warplanes 
come true. Usually, it is the trimly 
contoured and super powerful 
Mustang that most of Junior’s ca- 
dets yearn to fly. 

“This is the only place in the 
world where you can come and 
learn to fly these planes,” claimed 
Burchinal, motioning toward his 
inventory of disarmed but careful- 
ly preserved bombers and fight- 
ers. “But my sweet li’l P-51’s the 
one they all gotta fly. There’s just 
nothing else like it in the air for 
speed and looks. And as long as 
you live you'll never forget the 
screamin’ of that plane’s engine. 
The Mustang was a real live wire 
in the war... the only plane we 
had that could really mix it up 
with the Messerschmitts and Ze- 
roes.” 

Burchinal’s air museum, prob- 
ably the only one in the country 
with as complete a collection of 
World War II airplanes, is located 
about two miles west of Paris on 
US 82. Highway motorists pass- 


ing by are often surprised to 
glance over their shoulders at 
what has nearly all the appear- 
ances of a wartime air field. The 
sight brings a regular weekly turn 
out of some 400 curious visitors 
who are allowed to wander nostal- 
gically beneath the big planes and 
recall the war era they helped 
bring to a close. Most of the planes 
are veterans of European and Pa- 
cific battle theaters. And to those 
men who once served in the planes 
or fought on the ground under 
their support, the sight of a P-51, 
a Navy “Corsair,” a twin-fuse- 
laged P-38 “Lightning,” the B- 
25’s, B-26’s and the big B-17 
bomber is like meeting up with 
an old friend again after 30 years 
of separation. 

“Why I’ve even seen grown men 
come out of here with tears in 
their eyes after seeing my planes,” 
Burchinal claims. “And _ that’s 
what makes my day. There’s still 
a terrific amount of sentiment for 
the time in World War II... and 
of the brave pilots who went out 
to fight with a small amount of 
training and lost their lives over 
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Germany, France and the Pacific. 

Slinpasway thississallsort*of a 
monument to their patriotism,” 
he started to raise his voice emo- 
tionally. “I’m keeping those memo- 
ries alive with this museum. This 
is a display of freedom and you 
can’t imagine all the fightin’ I’ve 
done over the years to keep it 
goin’.” 

It is hard for Burchinal to put 
a finger on the time he first be- 
came so involved with propeller 
driven warplanes. 

“Guess it all started back when 
I was in the ninth grade over at 
Paris High School,” he recalled. 
“T was too young for the war and 
I remember how I used to sit in 
my English class every day and 
listen to the sounds of AT-6’s 
(military trainer aircraft) coming 
in and changing the pitch of their 
props to make a landing at Cox 
Field. That was to me the most 
beautiful sound in the world. Been 
a ’plane dreamin’ ever since.” 

The war ended by the time Bur- 
chinal finished high school and 
“by then they had pilots runnin’ 
out their ears,” he said. Air Force 
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LEARNING THE NUTS AND BOLTS of what makes each of his many warplanes fly 
is part of the flight school routine that Junior Burchinal gives his students. Here he 
examines the landing gear assembly of his P-51 with Jim Sells, a 23-year-old student 


pilot from Alabama. 
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“WHISTLING DEATH” was the ominous 
label which German troops gave to the 
P-38 ‘‘Lightning.’’ 


recruiters wouldn’t consider him 
for flight training, so Burchinal 
enlisted in the Coast Guard and 
managed to get into an air/sea 
rescue unit. After this stint was 
up in 1949, he enrolled in a gov- 
ernment subsidized commercial pi- 

lot licensing school at Dallas. 
During the early 1950’s he ac- 
quired a Stearman, the pre-World 
War II flight trainer now popu- 
larly used as an agricultural crop 
spray plane. A few years later he 
had saved up enough cash to buy 
a retired AT-6, the plane used 
to train World War II pilots. And 
in between times  Burchinal 
worked for the local telephone 
mmpany and flew crop dusting 
is on the side to support his 

y and aviation interests. 
one spring morning in 
nal experienced the 
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THE BIG NOSED B-17 “Flying Fortress” at the air museum is one of fewer than 20 
such bombers remaining from World War II days. Its name, ‘‘Balls of Fire,’’ was taken 
from a B-17 that flew over Germany. This one survived the war and had a role in the 
movie ‘‘12 O’Clock High.’ 


revelation that subsequently 
changed his style of life. 

“Without knowin’ any better I 
had been drinkin’ and_ playin’ 
around a lot while I was flying 
crops,” he admitted. ‘Well, let me 
tell you that ‘juice’ nearly done 
me in. That day the engine in my 
ole Stearman just quit on me dur- 
ing a takeoff and I went down be- 
tween two big trees and hit the 
ground and started sliding along 
like I was in a big silver cigar (the 
wings had ripped off). Never for- 
get seein’ I was headed lickety- 
split for a house. A widow on the 
porch had been sweepin’ and she 
looked up and saw me comin’ across 
at her and run fer her life. 

“Well, from that day on I made 
up my mind to accept Christ as 
my Lord and savior,” Junior sta- 
ted with resolve. “He took away 
everything but my flyin’... my 
booze drinkin’ and my messin’ 
around with other women, too.” 

Burchinal, now a_ self-styled 
preacher, takes the pulpit each 
Sunday in a chapel adjoining his 
museum office. He claims he has 
built the only “fly-in” house of 
worship in the world. 

So resolved had Junior become 
to abstain from liquor after his 
mishap that he went about build- 
ing a chapel “directly across from 
the ole beer joint where I used to 
hang out.” 

“That was the hardest thing I 
ever had to do in my life. And 
what made it even more intoler- 
able was that I had 41 women 
and only one man in my whole 
congregation !” 

Burchinal has been on the wag- 
on ever since and now his biggest 
concern is drying up other avia- 
tors who mix booze and thin air. 
One of his best assets as a flight 
instructor is his absolute demand 
for sobriety and safety aloft. Jun- 
ior’s students must solemnly 
swear off booze while they are un- 
under his tutelage and hopefully re- 
main so after they get their wings. 


To hear him talk one would 
think the air is full of drunks: 

“Why there’s more need for sal- 
vation in this aviation group (pi- 
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A PRIZED TOKEN for those who success- 
fully qualify as pilots of the World War 
Il warplanes at Burchinal’s flying mu- 
seum are shiny pin models of the planes 
they master. 


lots in general) than in all the 
heathens in the whole world,” he 
said with conviction. “I’ve checked 
on it and figured it costs about 
$40 a month for all pilots to pay 
for the mistakes of the single 
drunken pilot.” 

Without his unbending insist- 
ance for perfect maintenance of 


his planes and for by-the-book 
safety precautions in_ piloting 
them, Burchinal’s unusual mu- 


seum would have never stayed as 
long in operation. 

“The FAA would just as soon 
see that all these ole planes are 
grounded once and for all (speak- 
ing of all World War IT planes still 


BURCHINAL SITS as copilot (left) while aspiring warbird pilot Fred Clark of Atlanta, 


flying),” he explained. ‘“There’s 
just too darn many half-baked 
weekend pilots jumping into these 
planes and think they know what 
they’re doing. The only way to 
learn to fly a fighter or a bomber 
is to be taught just like the mili- 
tary did it. You don’t hop into a 
P-51 and expect it to perform like 
a Piper Cub. But it’s being done 
all the time.” 

Because of his miltary-like 
flight instruction program (Bur- 
chinal even has the appearance 
and manner of a tough flight line 
sergeant to go along with the pro- 
gram), the FAA gave his school 
its blessing, Junior claims. 

The ABC’s of warbird flying 
are learned in a 28-hour course. 
Burchinal guides his pilot through 
10 initial hours in his two-seater 
Stearman, spends another 10 hours 
teaching them to fly the AT-6 
Trainer and then splits up the re- 
maining eight hours between fly- 
ing one of the big bombers and the 
“ultimate” plane, the P-51. War- 
time aviators were trained in a 
similar plane-by-plane technique. 
Each aircraft Burchinal’s student 
masters gets him an approved 
FAA rating for that plane. A B-17 


Georgia, gets the feel of the controls in the B-17. 
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bomber rating in this modern jet 
age is still considered quite a chal- 
lenge to some men. 

Burchinal’s school _ involves 
much more than learning how to 
perform in the sky. When pros- 
pective students first approach 
him for lessons, they are subject- 
ed to a rather involved personal in- 
terview during which Junior ex- 


amines the motives underlying 
their urge to fly his warbirds. 
Once they are taken under his 
wing he literally throws the book 
at them. The student is expected 
to pick through separate manuals 
for each plane he will fly (several 
hundred pages thick) and memo- 
rize the myriad details and proce- 
dures. In a series of tests and 
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, this bomber came to rest at the Flying Tiger Air Museum. 


airplanes to be seen are war and movie veterans. 


A SWITCH WITH A STORY, no. telling how 
many times the bombs were dumped on 
American war enemies after this switch 
was engaged. Most of the warplanes at 
the museum are outfitted as they were 
in combat. 


ground flying sessions Junior sam- 
ples their comprehension and rea- 
diness to fly. The first trip in the 
planes is usually for “feel,” then 
gradually they take over the con- 
trols until they are adept enough 
to solo. 

The flying course bills out at a 
rich man’s price: more than 
$2,000, which somewhat limits the 
enrollment to “men of wealth and 
leisure,’”’ Burchinal explains. Near- 
ly all his students have already ac- 
quired a private pilot’s license be- 
forehand. 

A few of Junior’s students have 
a practical need to learn to fly 
oldtime fighters 
Many of the pilots flying what 
few B-25’s, B-26’s and B-17’s there 
are operating around the world in 
forest fire control and agricultural 
roles have received their qualifi- 
cations at Burchinal’s school. 


“But most of the guys who 


and bombers. 
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come here are sentimentalists who 
can afford to spend their time and 
money on these planes just for the 
kick of doing it,” he says. “And 
I’ve got just about the only place 
in the world where they can get 
approved instructions.” 

Since the 1950’s Junior has 
steadily acquired and traded off 
more World War II airplanes than 


_he can recall without counting fin- 


gers several times over. He has 
traveled as far away as Paraguay 
and throughout North America to 
add to his collection which now 
boasts some 25 operable planes. 
Obsolete 30 and 40-year-old war- 
planes are few and far between in 
this jet age. After the war many 
planes were left overseas. Others 
returned to America to be 


-smashed up as scrap metal, be 


shot down as drones or be auc- 
tioned off to civilians. Those 
planes that, in flying condition or 
not, have survived the years often 
turn up in odd places around the 
globe. Many old planes have been 
salvaged from the jungles, moun- 
tainsides, beaches and _ deserts 


around the world where they went 
down. And swapping these rare 


birds is big business. “Trade-A- 
Plane,” the warplane collector’s 
inseparable handbook, will often 
list a bomber or fighter plane that 
was manufactured in the 1940’s 
for less than $50,000 at two or 
three times that price today. 

The biggest prize among Bur- 
chinal’s collection is his B-17. Be- 
fore and during World War II, 
hundreds of Flying Fortresses 
were produced but fewer than 20 
remain today. Out of this handful, 
16 are flying over the western and 
southern states either as borate 
bombers (forest fire service) or 
performing missions as insecticide 
sprayers. Another B-17 has been 
refitted for show by the Confed- 
erate Air Force at Harlingen. 
Burchinal’s was purchased a few 
years ago for several thousand 
dollars from a California stunt pi- 
lot. It’s post-war debut was in the 
movie, “12 O’Clock High.” 

The bomber was one of a squad- 
ron of B-17’s doomed to fly as 
unmanned target drones for Air 
Force jet fighters. Somehow, it 
evaded demolition and ended up 
joining the Hollywood air force. 

Before long, prospective war- 


A FATHER AND SON FLYING TEAM, Burchinal readies his son, Danny, for takeoff in 
an AT-6 “‘Texan” Trainer. Young Burchinal at only 19 years of age qualified to pilot a 
B-17 bomber, the largest aircraft at his father’s warbird museum. “ 


bird pilots will get their chance to 
guide a droop-winged Navy F-4U 
“Corsair” over Burchinal’s air 
center. Corsairs originally were 
built for service on aircraft car- 
riers in the Pacific. But the 
plane’s peculiarly dangerous habit 
of bouncing overboard upon land- 
ing resulted in their being traded 
off to the Marines and replaced 
aboard the Navy flattops by the 
newer F-6F “Hellcat.” 

Burchinal’s Corsair is one of 
only about six planes left in flying 
condition. He is fitting a rear seat 
under the cramped cockpit to ac- 
commodate a student pilot. 

The ‘Whistling Death,” the bi- 
tailed P-388 -“Lightning’” which 
red-lined at 470 miles per hour 
under twin engine thrust and 
could scatter Hitler’s men with a 
deadly shower of .50 caliber gun- 
fire then soar to a safe 40,000 
feet, is a plane to be admired 
among Burchinal’s assortment. 

Scattered around elsewhere are 
two T-6 Trainers; an F-86D Air 
Force “Sabre Jet” and a couple of 
F-9F Navy “Panthers,” the earli- 
est American jet fighters; a rare 
F-4F “Wildcat,” the plane which 
tried futilely to stave off the Jap- 
anese at Pearl Harbor; four B- 
25’s" and “two »B-26’s)' ‘some ‘of 
which starred in the movie ‘Catch 
22”: a Lockheed “Lodestar’’; a re- 
tired Air Force D-C3, and a vari- 
ety of other airplanes. 

“One day I hope to have this 
whole place lookin’ identical to a 
World War II airbase . . . right 
down to the last detail,” Burchinal 
said. “I’m gonna have antiaircraft 
positions set up around the perim- 
eter, bunkers, camouflaged han- 
gars... the works. And I’m going 
to try to get hold of every military 
aircraft used in World War II by 
America. 

“T don’t know what folks living 
around here’ll think about it but 
there are still thousands of peo- 
ple who’d come here to see it... 
just to bring those times back to 
life before their eyes,” he said. 
“There’d be no other place in the 
whole world like Junior Burchi- 
nal’s.”” & 
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IRON WHEELS, bearing down 
mightily under strain from 500 
tons of diesel locomotive and a 
line of antique passenger cars lug- 
ging train-fancying tourists 
across scenic North Texas’ “high 
country,” screech uncomfortably 
and send off a resounding clatter 
as they turn over the old Rock 
Island railbed at a steady 30-mile- 
per hour clip. . 

Knee-high range grass, yel- 
lowed from the fall chill, rolls 
away from the big diesel in wind- 
blown waves as it plows down the 
right of way in a noisy breeze. 
Strobic flashes of sunlight spear 
through dazzling clusters of back- 
lighted red and bronze tree leaves. 
The passengers gaze hypnotically 
through their coach windows at 
the psychedelic reel of luminous 
fall colors going by outside. 

A cutaway hillside unexpectedly 
closes in on the train with its sha- 
dows. Sharp ledges and rough 
sandstone boulders jutting out 
within arm’s reach of the tracks 
flow past in a dizzying blur. A 
rattlesnake, caught by surprise 
outside its lair, coils menacingly 
at the train. A tiny field mouse 
scampers in terror for the safety 
of high grass. Then the rocky 
slopes give way to an expanse of 
brushy wide open rangeland. 

“Look!” yells a child inside the 
coach. 

\ red-tailed hawk springs sky- 

d with powerful wings as the 
rumbles in sight. A deer 
its white tail and bounds in 
toward a thicket. A coyote 


settles down in deep grass, Watch- 
ing but unseen. Cows graze con- 
tentedly alongside the _ tracks, 
seemingly unruffled as the train 
storms through their pasture. 

Then the clackety, vibrating 
rhythm from the tracks slows as 
the diesel is throttled up for an 
approaching curve. A_ whistle 
sounds from the engine and all 
passengers’ eyes turn expectantly 
toward the windows. But a gray- 
green smear of passing tree limbs 
and dense brush walls in the view. 

Suddenly, the ground under the 
train seems to drop away into a 
wide chasm. An elderly woman 
gasps and shields her eyes from 
the startling view. 

“This is Snake Creek .. . dried 
up now as y’all can see,” an- 
nounces a perky old lady clad in 
blue overalls, an engineer’s cap, 
and a red bandana. She stands 
braced to seats in the wobbling 
aisle and tries to make herself 
heard over the din. 

“This old trestle’s solid as the 
rocks you see holdin’ it up from 
the creek. Was built back in 1890’s 
when they only had mule teams to 
haul in the timbers. It don’t look 
that important but it took ’em a 
full year to finish this little old 
bridge.” 

After the nodding passengers 
had grasped all they could hear 
about Snake Creek and construc- 
tion of its trestle, the woman— 
one of a crew of chatty hosts 
aboard each of the train’s four 
vintage coaches whose job is to 
show and tell every landmark and 


variety of flora and fauna coming 
within view of the train—contin- 
ued her monologue in a smiling 
but not too audible voice: 

“We surely do wanta’ welcome 
each and all aboard the Texas Ex- 
port Railroad today and hope y’all 
enjoy yer ride through all this 
fine natural country. I’m here to 
tell you all about what you'll be 
seen. ... 

“Now, jus’ over there on yer 
right . . . that big ole tree there, 
y’all see it?” 

Several passengers did an eyes- 
right and waited to hear why. 

“Well, that’s where three Mexi- 
can train robbers who was caught 
tryin’ to steal off with a gold ship- 
ment on this train got strung up 
back in the 90’s by some mean 
Texas Rangers.” 

Train riders envisioned the 
lynched trio swaying at the end of 
their nooses from the low-lying 
limb of the far-off tree. 

“Now those Rangers. didn’t 
mess around after they captured 
the banditos. No siree, they jus’ 
ripped some barbed wire right 
off’n a fence and hung the robbers 
right then and there with it. No 


trial er nothin’. And that was the 
first and last time this here train 
ever got held up.” 

In the next half hour the pas- 
sengers’ attention was directed to 
a Brahman bull, the site of an 
1860 Indian massacre, the scant 
remains of a couple of ghost 
towns, two deer, another rattle- 
snake, the ‘“Jacksboro Rockies,” 
(a line of small hills), various sig- 
nificant points (including the 
ruins of a stagecoach corral and 
way station) along the once fam- 
ous Butterfield Overland Mail and 
Stage Line paralleling the tracks 
for several miles, and they shiv- 
ered in their coach seats when a 
band of ornery cowboys swooped 
down on the moving train at 
“Robber’s Cut” and shot things up 
pretty good (with blank bullets). 

Midway between its Bridgeport 
boarding station and the Jacks- 
boro turnaround depot, the Texas 
Export Railroad jerked to a halt 
out in the middle of nowhere. 

Passengers craned their necks 
to see why the engine had balked. 
Up in the engine cab in overalls, 
Texas Export vice president, gen- 
eral manager and chief engineer- 


mechanic-conductor Cy Martin cut 
the power on his diesel, plucked a 
watch out of his pocket to certify 
the hour, yawned at the sunny 
scenery alongside the railbed, and 
said to his first mate, Lecil Wyche: 

“Git yerself back and spread 
the word that the passengers can 
get out and stretch their legs 
awhile if they want. Too nice a 
day to ride past without gettin’ 
down to enjoy it. And, Lecil...” 
Martin added as he leaned over to 
wipe dust off his control panel, 
“oo back and see if you can round 
up a few kids and grownups who’d 
get a kick out’a ridin’ the rest of 
the way into Jacksboro with me 
up here in the engine.” 

No need to bother. Already as- 
sembling around the head of the 
train was a curious crowd of 
youngsters and adults waiting ea- 
ger-faced to scramble aboard the 
locomotive at the first sign of wel- 
come. 

“Well, guess we’re runnin’ a bit 
late on this trip... but then most 
good railroads always do,” Martin 
quipped, throttling down the eight 
cylinder diesel to a rocky idle. 


GUIDED BY SILVERY RAILS, the Texas 
Export ‘‘Firefly’’ train chugs across 
the North Texas “‘high country’ between 
Bridgeport and Graham. 


“But what’s the matter if we stop 
over for awhile? I like to do some- 
thing a little different like this 
every time we get a good load of 
tourists. Kind’a sparks things 
oe 

It is just such unscheduled in- 
formality that makes a ride on the 
Texas Export Firefly an unusual 
treat. It’s simple or almost rustic 
authenticity clearly distinguishes 
the Firefly from those frill-filled 
and fancy train rides that have 
become popular with contempora- 
ry tourists. It is homey, it is par- 
ticipative and it is fun. And for 
those old enough to recall the days 
when railroads were THE means 
of transportation, the Firefly is 
pure nostalgia, all the way from 
the clickety-clack of the tracks 
passing by to the congenial black- 
suited conductor who ambles down 
the aisle punching tickets. 

Martin and his crew (most of 
whom include his family) go out 
of their way to make a trip on the 
Firefly an involving experience 
for paying customers. Anyone 
who bothers to ask anything about 
the train is sure to get an earful 
of railroading talk and local Rock 
Island history, diesel and passen- 
ger train mechanics, or he may 
even get the feel of operating the 
train from un in the cab beside 
the engineer himself, 

“Where’bouts you get these old 
coaches? Haven’t seen any like 
them for years,” inquired a couple 
from Dallas, old enough to have 
been firsthand witnesses to rail- 
roading’s heyday during the 
1920’s and 30’s. 

“Oh, they’re leased to us by the 
Trinity Valley Railroad Club from 
over at Fort Worth and Dallas,” 
answered Martin. “‘The three, 35- 
ton coaches were built back in the 
ZU stiiiejus: as solid. as can 
be, too. Those two green ones op- 
erated on the Fort Worth-Denver 
line as late as 1968... runnin’ up 
to 100 miles per hour on their fast- 
est passenger trains.” 
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A REAL RAILFAN, Mrs. Doris Willis of 
Dallas peers dreamily from her window 
seat in one of the Firefly‘s 50-year-old 
passenger coaches. During its spring to 
fall weekend tourist season, the train 
takes riders from Bridgeport to old Fort 
Richardson at Jacksboro. 


He described how the coaches 
were once cooled inside through 
an evaporative process’ using 
1,700 pounds of ice loaded under- 
neath the chassis. Then came a 
short lecture on train braking sys- 
tems and a demonstration on how 
the coaches’ hefty weight smoothed 
the ride over even the bumpiest 
tracks. 

“Now, the oldest car in the line 
is that ‘combo’ car at the end,” he 
continued. “It was built back in 
about 1910 as a baggage, mail and 
passenger car. Still got an ole pot- 
bellied stove in it, too.” 

The mail room in the combina- 
tion car is now converted into a 
snack bar and library where rail- 
roading picture books, post cards 


and shiny lapel buttons’ bear 
the emblems of American rail- 
roads. Amtrak’s ‘Tracks Are 


Back” button is a big seller next 
to the newly minted Firefly pin. 
On weekdays Martin and his 80- 
year-old father, Chester, unhitch 
the passenger cars and_ haul 


freight cars across their 58-mile 
branch line between Graham (the 
western terminus) and Bridge- 
port, from which point the tracks 
connect with Rock Island and 
other rail routes further on to- 
ward Dallas and Fort Worth. 
Since the late 1960’s when Rock 
Island discontinued service over 
its route between Graham and 
Bridgeport, freight shipments 
were carried by trucking lines at 
appreciably higher costs. 

Martin was the prime mover in 
reviving the old Rock Island pike 
after its abandonment. He admits 
a long-time affection for railroads 
dating back to his early teens, so 
he takes his full-time duties with 
the Texas Export with under- 
standable relish. 

After devoting months to evalu- 
ating the feasibility of reopening 
a Graham-to-Bridgeport rail con- 
nection and trying to lure solid fi- 
nancial backing for the scheme, 
Martin succeeded last year in 
forming a corporation dominated 


by several prominent area _ busi- 
nessmen. The Export’s financiers, 
each with practical as well as sen- 
timental interests in the railroad, 
pooled some $450,000 which 
pumped the initial operating 
steam back into the railroad. More 
capital was raised among Graham 
business firms, members of the 
Trinity Valley Rail Club and 
through a federal loan agency. 

Checks were signed to buy up 
and restore the 57.4 miles of Rock 
Island track and to purchase a 20- 
year-old, 1,000 horsepower Bald- 
win Diesel yard locomotive from 
the now defunct Georgetown Rail- 
road near Austin. 

Last May 8, Martin and his 
beaming circle of Texas Export- 
ers, their families and some Trini- 
ty Valley Club members climbed 
aboard the train for its inaugural 
ride. Crowds and chambers of 
commerce along the way cheered 
their approval of the revived rail- 
road. “‘A relic of the past made re- 
levant in the present,” described a 
local news reporter who covered 
the event. 

Citizens and businesses along 
the line look upon the Texas Ex- 
port as a salvation to their prob- 
lems in getting heavy loads of 
freight hauled back and forth be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth at 
budgetable rates. And everybody 
else in the region has become over- 
night rail fans in anticipation of 
the days when continued good bill- 
ings for the Firefly will attract 
hordes of visitors and their green- 
backs. At present it is the only 
short line, standard gauge tourist 
railroad in Texas, a factor very 
much in its favor. And, it is also 
the only railroad that does double 
duty as a cargo hauler. 

Originally the Texas Export 
wasn’t intended to cater to tour- 
ists. But somehow things just fell 
into place that way. 


ROLLING THROUGH BACK COUNTRY 
which has seen little change by man, 
the Texas Export provides its weekend 
riders with a closeup look at a rugged 
and historic section of the state. More 
than half of its 57-mile route steers far 
from towns and modern highways. 


CHEEKS FLATTENED tightly against the glass of her coach window, a youngster 
takes in the sights along her first railroad ride. 


“It all started last June when 
Bridgeport was getting ready to 
commemorate its centennial dur- 
ing July,” recalled Frankie Sorelle 
Jr., board chairman, “Folks came 
around and just begged us to char- 
ter out as a tourist ride between 
Jacksboro and Bridgeport during 
the celebration. So we set up a 
lease agreement with the Trinity 
Valley Rail Club to hitch on some 


of their old passenger coaches... 
which they were happy to do be- 
cause the cars were just sitting 
around unused at the club’s mu- 
seum over at Weatherford (‘Texas 
Railroad Museum). 

“So every weekend after that 
we started running charter pas- 
senger groups and tourists and 
have just been havin’ a ball at it.” 

The Export Firefly ended its 
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first season just before Thanks- 
giving with an all-day run to Gra- 
ham commemorating the 75th an- 
niversary of railroading in the 
area. Special charter trips can be 
reserved through this winter but 
plans to reopen the regular tourist 
season are tentatively set for 
March 1, 1974. By then, an old- 
time steam locomotive being reno- 
vated at considerable expense by 
the Trinity Valley group may be 
ready to take the place of the 
Baldwin Diesel at the head of the 
train, With a real steam locomo- 
tive pulling the vintage passenger 
cars, the Firefly’s attempt to re- 
capture a bygone railroading era 
will be complete. 


Over the years’ independent 


tourist railroads like the Moscow 
to Camden Railroad which recent- 
ly ended its short hauls through 


D MAN now that he has 
he’s always wanted, Texas 
engineer and “all around 
tin throttles his diesel- 


‘ist train around a bend. 


the East Texas woods, the Goober 
Special out of Decatur, the Round 
Rock-to-Georgetown Railroad, and 
a few others have caught the pub- 
lic eye for a while then faded from 
view. Usually the operators find 
that maintenance costs far out- 
weigh profits from passenger 
rides and they reluctantly close 
their trains and put their rolling 
stock on the auction block for any- 
one to buy who wants to make a 
go at weekend railroading. Even 
the major national railroads are 
hard put to keep up their passen- 
ger shuttles at relative penny-ante 
profits. But the Export, basing 
most of its profit margins on 
freight transport, is optimistic 
about its future as a passenger 
carrier. 

Martin explains: ‘Now I'll tell 
ya, with all this business about 
energy crisis and air pollution and 
the crowded highways, things are 
lookin’ better for us all the time. 
At first people looked upon bring- 
ing this railroad back as just a 
folly. But it’s startin’ to prove a 
point to those who are looking for 
a cheap and easy means of trans- 
portation... either for themselves 
or for their goods and wares. This 
old diesel engine burns about a 
gallon of gas a mile.” 

The engineer interrupted his ex- 
planation to blow the train whis- 
tle and yell out an “al-l-l-a-bor’d!” 
to the crowd of waiting customers. 

“Now on the other hand, this 
area around here’s got plenty to 
offer in the way of tourist attrac- 
tions,” he continued. ‘‘And there’s 
nothing more fun than looking at 
a lot of attractions from a moving 
railroad train.” 

The Export’s rails cover a lot 
of North Texas history. During 
the 1850’s the Butterfield Trail 
was authorized to connect the 
Eastern states across Texas and 
the Southwestern territories to the 
Pacific Coast. The route tied to- 
gether Decatur and Bridgeport 
then veered west by way of Jacks- 
boro to Fort Belknap and then 
headed down a line of military 
forts built to fend off the Plains 
Indians, 


In 1886 Fort Richardson was 
built at Jacksboro to replace Fort 
Belknap, just west of Graham. In 
the two years prior to the estab- 
lishment of Fort Richardson more 
than 120 frontier settlers in the re- 
gion had been killed by renegade 
Indian bands sneaking down from 
their Oklahoma reservations to 
raid North Texas. At about this 
time troops were ordered to build — 
and reoccupy a defense line of 
forts from Fort Richardson to 
Eagle Pass. 

Comanches and Kiowas, the 
“horse Indians of America,” gave 
the posts the biggest share of 
trouble. The most infamous event 
was on May 17, 1867 when the 
wagon master and six teamsters 
driving a wagon train between 
Jacksboro and Graham were say- 
agely murdered almost under the 
noses of the bluecoats. The raiding 
party was led by Santana and Big 
Tree, Comanche chiefs, and Sa- 
tank, a Kiowa. They were later 
captured in Oklahoma’ and 
brought to trial at Fort Richard- 
son, becoming the first Indians 
sentenced to death by a white 
man’s court. 

Old Fort Richardson and its ad- 
joining state park grounds are the 
turnaround for Texas Export’s 
weekend tourist excursion. The 
fort’s renovated headquarters 
building, hospital, a museum and 
other facilities are within easy 
walking distance from the Fire- 
fly’s 75-year-old depot station. 
Picnic benches are available at the 
park where catered barbecue 
feasts are often served by the Ex- 
port hosts to chartered passen- 
gers. 

After the Indian wars were 
quelled, Jacksboro began to thrive 
off Fort Richardson and its for- 
tunate location on the Butterfield 
Trail. In the 1880’s the Rock Is- 
land Railroad entered Texas from 
the north with plans for connect- 
ing Chicago with the Texas Gulf | 
ports. When their construction 
crews laid rails into Bridgeport, 
the Rock Island obtained permis- 
sion to follow the Butterfield Trail 


westward. Three years later 30 
miles of track were laid to con- 


—nect Bridgeport with Jacksboro, 


the winding, hilly section which 
the Export proudly labels its 
“eastern division.” 

The line was officially opened 
August 25, 1893 and the following 
year it was extended to Graham. 

The railroad was the impetus 
needed to make the area stir with 
prosperity. Rail cars crammed 
with cattle, hides, clothing and 
leather goods, quarried limestone 
and sandstone, crude oil, wood, 
cotton, wheat and, of course, peo- 
ple ferried out over the Rock Is- 
land branch line at a regular pace 
until the 1950’s. Shabby boom- 
towns sprang up all along the 
tracks, 

Nothing much remains of the 


A LIFE-SIZE TRAIN upon which he can do 
as he pleases gives 10-year-old Mark 
Wyche of Bridgeport a special advantage 
over most youths his age. His father is 
the Texas Export’s assistant engineer. 


onetime railroad towns of Stew- 
arton and Vineyard. Wizard 
Wells, a few miles north of the 
tracks beyond the Bridgeport de- 
pot, was once a well-known health 
spa boasting a couple of fashion- 
able hotels and several mineral 
water bath houses. Travelers seek- 
ing water cures for their sundry 
ailments once flocked to the re- 
mote town, riding the Rock Island 
to Vineyard and then trekking 
overland through the _ so-called 
“Jacksboro Rockies” to the resort. 

But like the railroad that car- 
ried in its customers, Wizard 
gradually lost its prestige and 
popularity toward the middle of 
this century. People started drift- 
ing elsewhere, by faster and more 
convenient means of travel. 

Rail service steadily tapered off 
after the 1950’s and by 1968—a 
bad year for all railroads because 
of the discontinuance of mail car- 
rier services—the line became sla- 
ted for abandonment. 

So now the old Rock Island rails 


are seeing their usefulness again, 
possibly at the threshold of an- 
other vibrant era for all railroads. 

“There’s one thing we have go- 
ing for us that sorta’ underlies 
everything we’re tryin’ to do with 
this old line: the fact that people 
just basically seem to have a love 
affair with railroads and trains 
and they don’t ever wanna’ see 
"em disappear no matter what.” 

Martin then reached up to pull 
the air horn cord, beginning a 
series of deafeningly long blasts 
to warn motorists at an upcoming 
highway crossing. 

A dozen cars had stopped at the 
crossing by the time the diesel 
rolled onto the grade, its horn 
blaring, whistle screaming, bells 
dinging and lights flashing, Kids 
and grownups in each one of the 
cars were busy waving at the 
train and its occupants. 

“See what I mean,” said Martin 
with a big smile. “Out there on 
the highway’s one of our biggest 
assets.” [9 


State Train to Koll Again 


WHAT IS DESTINED to become the longest, nar- 
rowest and probably most unusual park in the 
state is taking shape in the piney forests of East 
Texas. The old Texas State Railroad, a 26-mile 
branch line connection between Rusk and Pales- 
tine, is making a comeback—this time under the 
auspices of the Texas Parks and Wildlife De- 
partment which has been working at full steam 
to have the railroad ready for tourists sometime 
in 1975. 

When it starts to roll, the Texas State Railroad 
will be one of only a few rides in the nation to be 
powered by old-time steam locomotives and it will 
have the distinction of being the only tourist 
railroad solely owned and operated by a state 
government. 

The railroad was originally built by the state 
prison system in 1894 to serve an iron foundry at 
Rusk operated by convicts. By 1896 almost five 
miles of track were laid toward the city of Pales- 

fr the penitentiary-foundry complex in 


rth Rusk which has been remodeled into a hos- 
i for the mentally ill. 

other 10 miles were finished by 1906, link- 

delle with Rusk, and by 1909 Rusk and 
were tied together with 32.7 miles of 


$48,431 helped, no doubt, by the cost of convict 
labor which was estimated at 50 cents per day. 
By the time the second 22.5 miles were built, the 
costs had shot up to $530,383. 

At first the Texas State Railroad was con- 
trolled by the governor and the Prison Commis- 


PARKS AND WILDLIFE railroad planners, Ray Utter, left, 
in charge of restoration of old railroad cars and upgrading 
work along the 26-mile rail line, listens to H. M. Walton, 
regional director for state parks in the East Texas area. 
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SPANNING THE PINEY BANKS of the Neches River, this 

1,155-foot long bridge is one of 26 elevated structures 

being refurbished along the Texas State Railroad line be- 
tween Palestine and Rusk. 


sion. But a legislative act in 1921 placed the line 
under the eyes of a special board of managers. 

The iron furnace for which the road originally 
had been built was sold in 1917 and the plant at 
Rusk was converted into a state hospital. After 
that only intermittent service was furnished until 
1921 when regular train service was discontinued 
by order of the new board of managers. 

An effort was then made to refurbish the line 
with the help of federal aid to make it more at- 
tractive to prospective purchasers. 

The Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company 
was the first commercial] line to lease the Texas 
State Railroad. In 1962 it was taken over by the 
Texas South-Eastern Railroad Company and 
leased until 1969. Then the Missouri-Pacific Rail- 
road and the Vernon Calhoun Packing Company 
acquired a five-year lease on a stretch of line 
from mile post 3.96 to Palestine. 

Last February, with the collective stroke of a 
pen, the Parks and Wildlife Commission accepted 
the Texas State Railroad from its board of mana- 
gers, and suddenly found itself in the railroad 
business. 

By then it had been more than three years 
since the tracks had been used and the neglected 
line had reached a sad state of deterioration. 
Grass, brush and trees had overgrown much of 
the right of way. 

The Parks and Wildlife Commission in its July, 
1972 meeting pumped the first life back into the 
line with an initial budget of $86,129. A renova- 
tion budget of $1.7 million was approved for the 
next fiscal year and the first phase of reconstruc- 
tion was begun in October, 1972 at Maydelle, 
Cherokee County. 

An agreement was made with the Texas De- 
partment of Corrections and in November 1972 
an inmate labor force of about 50 men started 
clearing away four years of accumulated brush 
and debris from the right of way and started lay- 
ing out new roadbed and track. 

Meanwhile, the state negotiated with the U.S. 
Army Transportation Corps and the Department 
of Defense for the acquisition of eight cars, in- 
cluding a caboose, baggage car, two passenger 
cars, and four tank cars. A huge and badly rusted 
steam engine was delivered to the railroad by the 
Army last September. An operable steam engine 
is to be donated by Temple Industries at Pine- 
land. And another caboose, a combination bag- 
gage car and coach and two commuter coaches 
were purchased from a San Antonio engineer. 

Working their way west from Rusk, inmate 
crews from Ellis and Eastham Prison Farms 


Photographs by Bob Parvin 
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A STEAM LOCOMOTIVE of the classification and vintage 
of those to. be used by the State Railroad stands in neglect 
at its railhead near Rusk. 


spend four, 10-hour days a week replacing ties, 
adding new ballast to raise the crown and cre- 
ating a hiking trail along the length of the line. 
Bridges are being restored to serviceable condi- 
tion along the way and the Highway Department 
recently installed a new ‘frog’ (railroading jar- 
gon for switch) between the Cotton Belt and the 
State Railroad on US 84 just west of Rusk. 

As the railroad progresses, a new concept in 
Texas parks is being developed. By the very na- 
ture of its size, the railroad will be different from 
traditional state parks such as Bastrop and Gar- 
ner. It’s not a case of having a train in a park but 
the train being the park. 

“A linear park such as the railroad’s is limited 
in recreational activities,’ says Johnny Buck, 
head of the Parks and Wildlife Department’s 
operations division. ‘““The railroad will be what 
brings in visitors and park personnel will be the 
ones to establish the recreational pace. 

“If the pace is not varied and sustained, we 
won’t have many return visitors.” 

Buck has a few ideas of what to offer the first 
visitor on opening day in 1975. 

“There are unlimited opportunities in such a 
park,” he claims. “We can vary entertainment 
offered by the train to suit different groups or 
individuals. Special groups such as scouts or nat- 
uralists would be interested in some aspect of the 
railroad quite different from that of a railroad 
buff or a tourist.” 

Large wooded park areas will be available at 
each end of the railroad and at points in between 
and facilities for hiking, camping and recreation 
will be built. Aboard each train car will be tour 
hosts and a refreshment car. © 
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SITTING ON TOP of his world, Brett looks 
out into the dense woods that surround 
his home and sees a thousand stories 
that need to be told about the creatures 
—human and otherwise—that find shelter 
in the Big Thicket. 


E’S LIABLE TO SPIN you a 

girth of mahogany horse- 
hair, weave you a yarn or even 
introduce you to folks you can’t 
believe, escort you on a tour 
through the majestic halls of the 
Big Thicket, or he may just sell 
you a stamp. 

This combination  tale-teller, 
woods lover and postmaster is Bill 
Brett of Hull. He is as much a 
part of the Thicket as the pine 
needles that cover it and to watch 
him in his natural habitat is as 
fascinating as glimpsing the other 
characters, man and beast, that 
roam the East Texas woods. 

His fame, which is running 
rampant through neighboring 
communities, is for what he calls 
“story telling on paper’ because 
that’s exactly what it is. The 
stories he writes are in the dialect 
of East Texas and to read them is 
to hear him, and the centuries of 
story tellers before him, tell them 
again. The warmth of a fire, the 
flickering shadow of the yarn spin- 

’s rocking chair in the gloomy 
ied night and an occasional 
roll another cigarette or 
other chaw of tobacco is 


With Folklorist Bill Brett 


light and set a spell 


By Jennifer Gordon 
Travel and Information Division 


all Brett cannot put down on 


paper. 
He says: “Yarn spinning is a 
tradition around these _ parts, 


sometimes the stories are true. 
Well, they all started out true but 
sometimes you would hear one 
from a hundred years ago that 
just fit to a tee someone you knew 
living then and so you just tacked 
that story on to his name. Some- 
times two or three yarns got tied 
together someways and they get 
lost in an entirely new story. 
“When I was growing up, there 
weren’t no TV, and my grand- 
daddy wouldn’t hear of us having 
a radio so our choices was either 
playing dominoes or 42 or sitting 


in the heater room and spinning 
yarns. There was nothing finer to 
do on a cold night than that. 
Soon I got to hunting for yarns 
and thought about writing them 
down before the folks who was the 
star actors in ’em was all dead but 
I just figgered I couldn’t do it. I 
was ashamed of my writing for 
years and years and didn’t show 
no one.” 

But when the stories leaked out 
to a friend of his, editor Wiley 
Smith who puts together the Lib-. 
erty Gazette every week with his 
wife Edith, Bill was half-startled 
to find that the people of the 
thicket liked his work and to him 
that was unqualified success. He 


' found he was capable of writing 
his country’s history in the words 
of the people who made it, and 
that ability put a new twinkle in 
the half-a-century old cowboy’s 
eyes. 
| So he wrote more, and to his 
continual bewilderment, his scrib- 
blings have brought considerable 
attention to him and his country. 
Brett was recently honored as one 
of Texas’ top writers for 1973 by 
Women in Communications in 
their Writers Roundup for his 
first book of yarns: Well, He 
Wanted To Know and I Knew, So 
I Told Him. The unassuming little 
paperback was cranked out by 
him and Bob Pierce, a graduate 
student at the University of Ne- 
braska, on a handfed letter press. 
Another 14 stories are on their 
way out of the printing maze now 
and are due in 1974. 

When he sits down to write in 
the study that his wife, Anna Lou, 
has methodically carved out of a 
corner of their rustic “board by 
board” homemade house, Bill can’t 
think because of the distractions 
out his window. First there’s a liz- 
ard who lives on the screen. “A 
man would have to be pretty picky 
to ask for a finer reptile,” Bill 
swears. Multitudes of little frogs 
keep the yard swarming with ac- 
tivity. Across a field bordered 
with tall pines a red wolf walks, 
undisturbed by Bill and his binocu- 
lars. “The scenery is great but 
writing in this room with all these 
creatures just plain escapes me.” 

Life surrounds and awes_ the 
thicket scribe and he says, ““Why 
people have been too busy with 
just living out here to take time to 
write it down till I did and the 
only reason I had time was that 
when I worked at that damn paper 
mill, I worked mostly graveyards 
and had lots of time to kill. They 
had a rule against reading but 
none against writing, and I just 
took the time there.” 

And even now that he’s left the 
paper mill behind he still writes 
best standing at the familiar kitch- 
en counter or straddling a work- 
bench where Anna Lou’s within 


hearing distance, the coffee pot’s 
within reach and his world is un- 
der control. He writes the stories 
just like he would tell them to the 
little girl he claims is the ‘‘world’s 
only real granddaughter.” During 
a chat with Bill he is likely to burst 


f 


into a tale and it’s clear after 10 
minutes with him that his stories 
and conversation are the same. 
There’s no polishing words, no 
high falluting literary style, just 
down to earth prose that strikes a 
chord linking even the most so- 


EDITOR AND FRIEND Wiley Smith, who publishes Bill’s tales weekly in his paper, 
The Liberty Gazette, always has time for his favorite story teller who drops by weekly 
to promise that ‘‘this time when | turn the story in I'll make it readable.” 
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phisticated of readers to the roots 
of Texas, roots that have withered 
elsewhere under the pressure of 
urbanization. 

But what Bill likes even more 
than writing is showing off his 
world and the types of people who 
have made the woods teem with 
stories for all these years. He 
might take you for a jaunt in his 
station wagon and between him 
and Anna Lou you'll get some 
unique insights to history not 
available anywhere else. 

“All this thicket was intact and 
the people in it were sheltered 
from any other part of civilization 
until the 1930’s. Course this was 
boom town land, even old Batson 
up there was supposed to have had 
14 or 20 thousand people at one 
time. Hull’s boom came in 1919 
and at one time they had a board- 
walk all the way between Hull and 
Daisetta through the marshes so 
people could commute.” 

In his usual style of changing 
topics without warning Brett 
leaves his history lesson and 
points: “There’s the old Ku Klux 
Klan hall. You know, I’ve heard a 
lot about those Klansmen, I even 
know one now and they just were 
not all that bad. They only went 
after white men who beat up on 
their wives and kids. And then, of 
course, there was lots of killin’s 
and if the Klan and everybody else 
knew who did it and the law could 
not prove it then the Klan would 
step in. They were just supple- 
mentary law enforcers, I guess.” 

By the time he has the Klan 
taken care of, town is far behind 
and Brett is ready to light out on 
history again; “Now over there 
they had a stage out of Liberty 
during the boom years and two 
wagon loads of whiskey a day went 
from there to old Saratoga. That 
little spot of a town had 20 saloons 
at one time. Yep, a lot of whiskey 
was made in this country during 
those days and during Prohibition 
tnis was a hotbed of bootlegging. 

; made squeezin’s 

can tell some terrible yarns 
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deserted 
owns, abandoned post of- 


‘ll steer you by 


YARN HUNTING again, Bill drops in to check on Justin Alford, barber at one of Hull’s 
chief gossip stations. Brett is always on the prowl for scraps of stories to weave into 


his collection of tales. 


fices and railroad depots, and de- 
caying dry goods stores. Some- 
thing in the evening air will turn 
him to reminiscing about himself 
and his wife. 

“T was raised by my aunt and 
ran pretty much wild. At 16 there 
was nobody to tell me yay or nay 
and then my cousin married and I 
moved in with him and there was 
some setting straight done right 
fast. Back then I was kin to every- 
one or kin to someone who was.” 

Giving his wife a devious glance, 
he goes on: ‘Now my folks was 
just horse thieves, but at least 
they were smart and never got 
caught, but hers were run out of 
Carolina. Only hers got here in 
1826 and mine didn’t show before 
1832 so she still calls me a late- 
comer. 

“Of course, the very first ones 
here were the Hardins—they came 
in 1797. The U.S. government 
tried to get them extradited from 
Mexico with some tale that they’d 
committed the foulest murder 


ever done in Georgia. But then the 
war came and they didn’t send ’em 
out. Now you better not even men- 
tion that story to the people 
around here, Hardins are almost 
revered,” Bill says with a grin 
aimed toward the hallowed Har- 
dins’ graves which he has maneu- 
vered through the pines to find. 
Continuing his tour of Hull ter- 
ritory, Brett will show you his old 
swimming hole and the world’s 
largest Holly tree. He’ll point out 
a house and say, ‘‘The first girl I 
ever had lived here and I like to 
starved a horse it was tied up 
there so many nights.” Or he’ll 
spurt out, ““Now there’s good wa- 
termelon land in there’ sure 
enough. One time I was chasing a 
cow out in there and I roped at her 
and roped at her till my boss said 
‘Why don’t you just give up and 
lead that old cow’ and so I had to 
take that danged animal by hand 
through the river bottom.” Then 
wistfully he’ll add, “I worked cat- 
tle all through these woods and 


knew ’em like the back of my hand 
but when they put the highway 
through they lost me for good. 

“Hey now, look up there in that 
pickup,” Brett perks up as a rat- 
tling old truck appears ahead mov- 
ing at a snail’s pace. “Those are 
three brothers that are a real trio 
and we may as well pass them 
‘cause they’ll never speed up—or 
slow down either. Yep, that’s their 
speed whether they’re headed 
through a stop sign or down a 
freeway. 

“And I'll tell you something 
else. You could take a quart cup 
and swing it through that truck 
cab and I'll wager you’d get at 
least a pint of body odor. 

“You know, sometimes I think 
I’m writing about things you can’t 
see no more and I am, like those 
saw mill towns and ghost towns 
_ back there. But the characters, like 
those brothers, will always be in 
these woods, these woods is alive 
with people who are really some- 
thing.” 

And Bill doesn’t leave you hang- 
ing as to who they are. He’ll drive 
you up to Alice Cashen and Max- 
ine Johnston’s house that sits off 
the road, practically begging you 
to stop. The women are famed for 
two things—foremost for a val- 
iant part in the continual battle to 
save the thicket. Alice is still 
laughing about a little girl she con- 
vinced to raise two baby buzzards 
that fell from their nest. “I told 
her they were eaglets so she would 
take them and she raised them as 
pets. They followed her to school 
and to church and that was fine 
but when they went with her to a 
funeral—well society here hasn’t 
recovered yet from those buzzards 
attending a funeral.” 

The women are also noted for 
their hospitality. 

“You’re liable to walk in on 
Ralph Yarborough or Bill Daniel 
(Price Daniel’s brother) sitting in 
their den any time. And their 
house is open to anyone who needs 
a bed for a day or a week,” Bill 
says. Maxine, who mothers the in- 
vincible Alice and four of the big- 
gest cats around, boasts one other 


triumph with her friend. She and 
Alice alone can control the fiery- 
tempered, highly eccentric Archer 
Fullingim, editor-publisher of the 
Kountze News. One of the fore- 
most “critters of the thicket,” 
Archer has devoted 21 years to 
cranking out a weekly paper and 
in it has fought tooth and nail for 
the preservation of the Big Thick- 
et. 

In one of his front page columns 
entitled, “The Printer Fires Both 
Barrels,” Fullingim wrote: “Now 


opps 


the timber industry wants to take 
over the national forests, bulldoze 
them and plant them in pulpwood 
pines. I say over my dead body, and 
you ought to say the same.” 

On another occasion he de- 
scribed the thicket: ‘“When you 


get in the real Thicket, there’s a 
feeling that comes over you, that 
you know when you're there. 
When you get that feeling, it over- 
powers you almost. Your eyes 
dance, and your blood thins out, 
and there’s a wind in your chest. 


HUNTING AND PECKING and deep in thought, Bill transmits his tales from legal pad 
through two fingers to make them presentable for his publishers. Bill complains that 
with all the animals outside his window it’s hard to set his mind to writing. 


yar! 


When I’m in the real Thicket, I 
get the Holy Ghost and talk in 
tongues.” 

The six and a half foot hulk of 
a publisher is-as tempestuous as 
the mop of hair on his head and 
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LIFE has arrived for Bill when he can pause after work to play with the 
epies he raises for ranchers around Hull. Surrounded by woods, puppies 


neral, Brett is at his best. 


it takes Maxine and Alice to calm 
him down. How would you handle 
a man who discontinued Lyndon 
Johnson’s subscription because he 
wouldn’t pay up? And what can be 
done with a man who boasts that 


“You have to stand in line to sue 
me.” 

“It’s beyond me what to do with 
him,” Brett chuckles, “but those 
two women sure know how to 
make him behave, sometimes they 
get together and just fight it out.” 
Once Fullingim published a story of 
Brett’s about razorback hogs 
which Bill was “real proud of be- 
cause that don’t happen to every 
scribbler that comes down the 
pike.” 

Leaving Alice and Maxine, Brett 
would love to keep winding 
through the woods from character 
to character until you know them 
all, but the thicket darkness is al- 
most impenetrable so he resign- 
edly turns homeward. The woods- 
man has managed to show and tell 
about everything in his country 
and almost completely steer clear 
of himself. 

But the line-streaked face of the 
cowboy-writer tells its own story— 
the story of a life-long struggle to 
remain alive and stand tall and 
proud of what he has become. Be- 
tween cups of coffee and hand- 
rolled cigarettes, Brett has un- 
knowingly drawn a self-portrait 
which contradicts his protest that 
“T just ain’t no story, nope, I just 
CN gia 

Bill sums up his career in one 
big swoop: “I’ve worked on ranch- 
es, been foreman on a couple, fol- 
lowed pipelining a while, rough- 
necked, run a rig, roustabouted, 
pumped, followed construction 
work, picked up the cabinet build- 
ing trade, broke horses, drove 
trucks, worked in a paper mill, 
farmed, run cattle for myself, had 
hogs in the woods up until three 
or four years ago, rode bulls, been 
a deputy sheriff and a deputy con- 
stable. 

“Now I’m postmaster and sure 
happy to be one.” During the day 
we passed an oil rig and squinting 
up at it Bill said, “I sure am proud 
I’m not hanging up there or off. 
there now. But you know, you 
don’t have to have guts to do that 
job, you just have to be hungry.” 

Although proud of his personal 
progress, Bill laments the chang- 


ing face of the thicket and says a 
_whole thicket era ended when laws 
outlawing open stock were passed 
in 1954. “It changed our whole 


way of living, we had to take the 
hogs out of the woods and that 
was a killing proposition for a lot 
of people. 

“Hogs was something that took 


care of themselves and didn’t cost 


nothing but a little work. It was 
the only meat in the 30’s before 


refrigeration that people could 


preserve, it was the only free 
grease, it was the best soap. In 
this country hogs was just prac- 
tically essential. And they’d eat 
anything—egrass, worms, craw- 
fish, fish, snakes—you didn’t wor- 
ry about them at all. They drove 
better than cattle. I once knew a 
man who drove a herd clear down 
from Missouri. 

“Now there’s only one or two 
men who keep any hogs at all 
around here,” Brett says wistfully. 

Throughout the day Brett’s rev- 
erence for days past, for wildlife 
and for human life blends into a 
simplistic and beautiful morality; 
not harsh or didactic but a subtle 
undercurrent of goodness in its 


POSTMASTER BILL helps Elvina Davis 
fill out a money order and works in a 
little teasing for his long-time friend and 
local cafe owner about some of the hap- 
penings around Hull. 


most natural form. His self-styled 
ethics are apparent when Brett 
passes a pack of abandoned pup- 
pies on the roadside and shakes 
his head in disgust: “If a fella 
that would haul dogs off to starve 
like that don’t go to hell, there just 
ain’t no use in having one.” 

Or when he sights one of Hull’s 
longtime citizens, a retarded man, 
ambling down main street. “For 
years people’s been trying to do 
away with that fellow, put him in 
an institution or something. But 
there’s no reason to take people 
just because they are dirty and 
smelly and you’d rather be rid of 
them and put them away. As long 
as people aren’t hurting anyone, 
I say leave them in their natural 
setting because they sure won’t 
live two months away from home. 
And that’s the same as murder to 
me.” 

His faith in life is not built on 
church spires and organ music but 
on 50 years of communication with 
nature and people in their rawest 
beauty. From Brett’s example, a 
new argument could be added to 
all the others of those fighting to 
preserve the thicket. More than a 
unique biological community of 
flowers and beasts would be lost if 
the thicket is razed. A different 
breed of people, people who still 
spin horsehair and hunt hogs and 
roll their own cigarettes and are 
painfully uncomfortable in boots 
that aren’t 30 years mellow, would 
disappear into Houston’s urban 
sprawl. 

Well steeped in the wisdom of 
the woods, Brett seems to speak 
for all his friends when he says: 
“T want to finish it out here. Here 
on this old place where my wife 
was born and raised. In this coun- 
try where I was born and raised. 
I’ve crossed lots of finer country. 
Country where cattle was fatter 
and the horses was better. Coun- 
try where a fishhook and a Win- 
chester was a living. But this is 
where I fit the best. This Big 
Thicket country, this Southeast 
Texas with its woods and prairies 
and swamps and creeks, with its 
snakes and mosquitoes and buf- 
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ONE MORE CUP—Brett, who says he 
“never got in the habit of eating,’’ con- 
sumes coffee from the moment he gets 
up in the morning until he goes to bed. 
He claims that after 25 years Anna Lou 
still can’t make strong enough coffee, 
but he never turns a cup down. 


falo gnats and deer flies, with its 
quick-to-fight and quick-to-help 
people—is where it’s at for me. If 
the Lord’s willing and the Devil 
don’t care, I’ll get my three score 
and ten, but whenever, I feel I’ve 
had the best of it.” 

As midnight nears, Bill is still 
extolling the thicket like he has 
throughout his life. And he’s liable 
to pull out his cow horn and con- 
verse with the wolves acres away 
in the night, show you a hackknife 
that he’s cut his way through 
woods with many a time, or he’s 
liable to tell you a story by moon- 
light. “Let me tell you about the 
best meal I ever ate,” he’ll begin, 
and in a half-dream you realize 
the tale-teller has spun you a day 
you'll never forget. £2 
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JUSTICE 


By Bill Brett 


L; SEEMS LIKE TO ME if justice is done properly 
it ought to be done immediately after the deed. 
That way there can’t be no pleasure took, which 
would be pay fer doin’ it, nor remorse felt, which 
would be extra punishment. I never seen it hap- 
pen that sudden but once. 

Me and the two Nichols boys had been gath- 
erin’ cattle for Mr. Jordan up to Batson and had 
got through and stopped at Mr. J. G. Price’s store 
to get some dinner on the way home. John Clen- 
dennin was there gittin’ a bill of groceries and 
had a mule hooped to his wagon we hadn’t none 
of us seen before. He’d drove up to where the 
mule’s head was close to a big sweetgum that 
growed close in front and had tied him to it with 
a piece of half-inch rope. We all knowed when we 
seen that that John had got a-holt of another out- 
law. He was the dangdest feller I ever seen ’bout 
buyin’ or swappin’ fer work stock that had been 
spoilt by mishandling and tryin’ to make them fit 
fer usin’. We all set down on the front porch and 
while we was eatin’ our sardines and cheese and 
crackers John told us ’bout this black mule. Told 
it ’bout like this. 

“T hear ’bout that mule nearly killin’ a couple 
of men in the loggin’ woods up to Saratoga and 
rode up there to see ’bout buyin’ him. I located 
the feller that owned him and he told me the 
mule could be bought fer $30, which is less than 
half price fer a good mule, but any examinin’ I 
done was at my own risk. Immediately I crawled 
over in the pen I knowed that mule had a special 
feelin’ fer me from the way he come meetin’ me. 

“T seen right off I couldn’t stand all the affec- 
tion that mule had fer me, me bein’ a bachelor 
and not used to it, so I went right back over the 
fence. I was a-feered I’d hurt his feelin’s by 
leavin’ so abrupt but he’d got close enough to give 
me a little love bite and help hisself to a good 
portion of my shirt and seemed contented with 
that. After I’d got two or three fellers that was 
there a-watchin’ to confirm that I wasn’t bleedin’ 
too bad, I told the owner I’d buy that mule, that 
I believed I could give him the love and affection 
ne seemed to ’uv been deprived of. 

After I’d paid him, I got my whip off my sad- 
nd climbed back in the pen and time I hit 
round here come that mule agin, ears laid 
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back, head out and them big teeth poppin’. I had 
come prepared with love and kisses of my own 
this time, though. I took a chunk out of that soft 
nose the first lick with that bullwhip and slowed 
him down and tried to take a ear off the next 
lick. Well, sir, that was two weeks ago and I ain’t 
never worked a better mule in my life than that’n. 
Gentle, willin’ and so sweet it’s sickenin’, just ’uh 
bidin’ his time ’til he can ketch me off guard and 
kick my brains out. Ever’ time somethin’ moves 
in back of him, be it fish, meat, ’er fowl, you can 
tell he just automatically calculates range, eleva- 
tion, and windage. If either one of you boys is 
feelin’ bored with life, I’ll be glad to swap you 
that mule. I guarantee he’ll overcome that fer 
you.” 
"Bout then we heard a wagon comin’ and Big 


“Justice” is reprinted courtesy of Bluestem Press, publish- 
ers of Bill Brett's first book of tales: Well, He Wanted To 
Know And | Knew So | Told Him. 


Nick stood up and looked and said it was Frank 
Pearson and his boy. Said Frank looked happy so 
he must ’uv whipped his wife ’fore he left home. 
This was just his way of passin’ an opinion on 
Frank Pearson but it pegged the man to a T. He 
was the kind who kicks dogs, if they don’t growl 
at him, whips and slaps his womenfolk around, if 
they don’t threaten to take a skillet to him, and 
keeps his children skeered half to death ’til 
they’re half as big as him, but wouldn’t say boo 
to a man if he spit in his face. By any measure, 
a bully. Miz Pearson had a old bachelor brother, 
lived in Houston, who’d tried to get her and the 
kids to come live with him but she was so skeered 
of Frank, said he’d kill her and the kids both, she 
wouldn’t go. They had a little girl ’bout four or 
five and the boy, ’bout nine, that was with Frank. 

Frank was cussin’ and threatenin’ the boy 
when he stopped the wagon and climbed down 
over a wheel. All of us already had a bellyful of 
him but when he howdyed us we howdyed back, 
but none of us made a move ’til he turned ’round 
and seen the boy hadn’t got down off the wagon 
and grabbed the little feller like a bundle of fod- 
der. When he done that, John Clendennin mum- 
bled somethin’ about “another spoilt ’un” and 


reached and got his whip and started to get up. 
Little Nick was settin’ on the edge of the porch 
carvin’ his ’nitials in the floor and I seen him 
close the little blade in his knife and open the big 
one, gittin’ redder in the face all the time. It 
weren’t settin’ a dang bit better with me and Big 
Nick than it was them but we knowed either one 
of the two would kill Pearson if they ever started 
on him and we didn’t want it to go that far. 

I’d been settin’ by Little Nick and I just slid 
off the porch and pulled up a sleeve on my brush 
jumper and said how ’bout him diggin’ a black 
locust thorn out of my arm, since he had his knife 
out. ’Bout the same time Big Nick jerked a piece 
of binder twine out of his leggin’s pocket and ast 
to see John’s whip a minute so’s he could twist 
a popper like was on it. ’Fore Pearson had his 
team tied and him and the boy went in the store, 
I wished to hell Little Nick was cuttin’ on him 
instead of me, mad as he was. Big Nick had kept 
on at John Clendennin ’bout that popper and then 
slid his hands on up the whip and looked at the 
way it went from eight plait to four plait and 
then gathered it in to where it went from 16 plait 
to eight plait and then went to admirin’ the way 
it was plaited on the stock and Pearson went in 
just in time, Nick was dang near out of whip. 

Well, it was ’bout 10 minutes ’fore Pearson got 
his tradin’ done and come out and John and Little 
Nick had -calmed down enough that I thought 
maybe he might git away ’fore there was any 
trouble. 

The boy come out first, totin’ a jug a kerosene 
and workin’ on a stick of candy I knowed Mr. 
Price had give him. Frank come out right behind 
him with his arms full of groceries and just as 
he went off the steps on the ground he stepped 
on the boy’s heel. ’Course the boy stumbled and 
his daddy went to cussin’ and hollerin’ watch 
where he was goin’ and if he spilt that coal oil 
he’d take his hide off and all of a sudden he just 
hauled off and kicked the boy with the inside of 
his boot. 

The young’un went sprawlin’ in the side of 
John’s wagon and dropped the jug and just stood 
there ’bout half stunned like. Frank went to 
cussin’ louder and threatening worse and jumped 
and throwed his armload in his wagon and went 
to pullin’ his belt off. ’Bout then he noticed the 
kerosene jug where it had rolled up behind John’s 
black mule and made fer it, still ravin’ and cussin’. 
Just as he bent over to pick it up John Clenden- 
nin’s black mule reached back with his right hind 
foot and kicked Frank Pearson’s damn brains out. 

That was the finest example of justice I’ve ever 
seen. & 
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Two for AASHTO 

~ In a forward-looking move in 
November members of AASHO 
changed the name of the organi- 
zation to reflect more closely the 
nation’s needs. The new title is 
American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Of- 
ficials (ASSHTO), a move that 
Texas Highway Commission Chair- 
man Reagan Houston applauds on 
page 2. 

Two officers from Texas were 
elected at the annual meeting held 
in Los Angeles. They are State 
Highway Engineer Luther DeBer- 
ry, elected to the eight-man execu- 
tive committee, and Tom H. Tay- 
lor, director of Travel and Infor- 
mation Division, elected secretary 
of the public information commit- 
tee. 


Craig Renders ‘Justice’ 

On very short notice Landscape 
Architect Craig Steffens sketched 
the illustration for “Justice,” the 
short story by Bill Brett (see page 
30). “I wanted to be sure and en- 
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hance rather than detract from 
the story so I decided to draw a 
setting picture rather than illus- 
trate a particular scene,” Steffens 
said. He draws pioneer huntsmen 
and hunting scenes and easily 
adapted his style to the backwoods 
tale. 

Craig has a collection of draw- 
ings and is enlarging it before 
sharing it with the public. He has 
enjoyed drawing since childhood, 
and received most of his art train- 
ing from Texas A&M to fulfill re- 
quirements for a degree in land- 
scape architecture. He graduated 
in 1968. “The fun of drawing,” he 
says, “is having the ability to put 
what you are thinking on paper.” 


Driving After the Proof 


Concerned about actual gasoline 
savings to be had with lower high- 
way speeds, the American Auto- 
mobile Association (AAA) recent- 
ly racked up some impressive re- 
sults with its test car runs be- 
tween Houston and Austin at va- 
rying speeds. 


A a Bi ey 
I AGREE WiTH You THAT IT Looks 4 
BAD, SIT... BUT HE IS SAVING ENERGY... 


A 1974 fully equipped Ford with 
a speed control device was used in 
the test which consisted of three 
round trips over an approximate 
160-mile route between the AAA’s 
Houston office and the State Capi- 
tol building. The average driving 
time to Austin from Houston tray- 
eling at 70 m.p.h. was two hours 
and 387 minutes and the automo- 
bile averaged 11.3 miles per gallon, 
consuming 14 gallons of gas each 
trip. 

A substantial savings was re- 
alized when the speed was reduced 
to 60. The driving time was in- 
creased by only 14 minutes, yet 
the automobile averaged 17 miles 
per gallon and consumed an aver- 
age of 9.4 gallons on each trip. 
Based on the price of 35 cents per 
gallon the test drivers saved $3.22 
on the round trip. 

The driving conditions for the 
last leg of the trip were not wholly 
satisfactory as the drivers, trav- 
eling at 50 m.p.h., experienced gus- 
ty winds outside of Houston that 
may have affected the results of 
gas consumption. The average 
driving time was three hours and 
24 minutes or a difference of 47 
minutes when traveling at 70. The 
miles per gallon were up slightly 
from the 60 m.p.h. test to 17.25, 
and the gallons down a tenth to 9.3. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


REAGAN HOUSTON Chairman 
DEWITT C. GREER Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 


LUTHER DeBERRY State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


Texas Highways is published month- 
ly in the interest of travel develop- 
ment in Texas, and for informational 
purposes concerning the highways 
of the state, and with respect to 
public parks, recreational grounds, 
scenic places of interest, and other 
items of interest and value to the 
general public and road users. 
Texas Highways is available to the 
general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or 40 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions, inquiries, 
material or manuscripts should be 
directed to Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas 
Highway Department, Austin, Texas 
78701. 
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40 Years 


Administration 
Melvin L. Green, Director of Programs 
Automation Division 


Joe D. Adams, Director of Automated Data Processing | 


District 5 


Milton C. Campbell, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


35 Years 
Automation Division 


Ernest K. Gay, Automated Data Processing Supervisor IV 


District 12 


Edward F. Marchman, Maint. Construction Supervisor III 


30 Years 


District 6 

Brawley O. Beauchamp, Engineering Technician V 
District 7 

William P. Fulgim Jr., Engineering Technician V 
District 14 

Howard Adcock, Engineering Technician V 
District 16 

Ysidro Perez, Maintenance Technician II 

District 19 

Lula B. Sullivan, Engineering Technician Ill 
District 24 

Jesus Velasquez, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 25 

Charlie D. Harding, Maintenance Technician III 


25 Years 


Planning and Research Division 

Edwin L. Shiplett, Traffic Survey Supervisor 
Motor Vehicle Division 

De Witt Moss, Supervising Accounts Examiner 
Warren H. Wolff, Accountant III 

District 1 

Bessie M. McCoin, Engineering Technician IV 
Vernon E. Mitchell, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 2 

Raymond C. McCullough, Maintenance Technician III 
District 4 

Earnest E. Kirkwood, Engineering Technician V 
Jay L. Hawley Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 5 


Hollis R. Abernathy, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


Chillious P. Mills, Engineering Technician V 

District 6 

Cruz V. Marquez, Maintenance Technician III 
District 10 

Luther H. Lawson, Maintenance Technician III 
District 11 

Allen W. Cockrell Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 12 

John C. Smith, Assistant District Engineer 

Frank Y. Wadlington, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 13 

Henry F. Ferrell, Engineering Technician IV 


William F. MoehIman, District Construction Engineer 
District 14 

Clayton W. Burrier, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Antonio Camareno, Maintenance Technician III 
District 16 

Patrick E. Byrne, Supervising Resident Engineer 
William G. Kelley, Engineering Technician V 
District 18 

Charley G. Wilson, Shop Foreman IV 

District 19 

Richard H. Tuck, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 20 

Franklin C. Young, District Engineer 

District 21 

Jose L. Cantu, Engineering Technician IV 
James L. Davis, Maintenance Foreman III 
Benito Salinas, Maintenance Technician Ill 


RETIREMENTS 


Construction Division 

William L. Garrard, Engineer of Construction Operations 
District 4 

Charles W. Smith, District Engineer 

District 8 

Mack W. Gray, Maintenance Technician III 
District 11 

Cecil V. Edwards, Engineering Technician II 
District 12 

Vincent J. Newman, Senior Designing Engineer 
Daniel D. Tompkins, Right of Way Agent III 
District 17 

Jessie J. Hall, Maintenance Technician II] 
Arnold F. Holtkamp, Maintenance Technician Ill 
District 18 

Morris S. Alexander, Maintenance Technician Ill 
George J. Blasingame, Maintenance Technician Ill 
William B. McKinney, Maintenance Technician III 
District 19 

Hiram Cozart, Maintenance Technician III 
District 20 

Frank Boudreaux, Maintenance Technician Ill 
Joseph C. Leger, Maintenance Technician III 


District 21 

Cecil F. Eppright, Engineering Technician V 
District 22 

Hubert Burell, Maintenance Technician II 
District 24 


Burch A. Moore, Engineering Technician IV 
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